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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. September, 
1916. A Hierarchy without a Great Factor (pp. 271-281) : God- 
frey H. Thomson. - The object of the paper is to show that the cases 
brought forward by Professor Spearman in favor of the existence of 
general ability are by no means "crucial." "It has here been shown 
that a certain set of correlation coefficients, which we know to con- 
tain no general factor, would be claimed by Professor Spearman as 
giving further support to the existence of such a factor. There is 
therefore nothing to show whether the many cases brought forward 
by him really contain a general factor or not. ' ' Work on correlation 
and hierarchies has shown: (1) Since correlation does actually exist 
between tests, there must be either group factors or a general factor 
present, or both. (2) If there is no general factor, then it is probable 
that the group factors overlap in a complicated fashion, for otherwise 
there would be no hierarchy. But even this is by no means certain, 
for as a rule very few columns reach the correlation standard which 
Professor Spearman has laid down, and these few may be among the 
minority which do not correlate highly even on Thorndike's theory 
of non-overlapping group factors. (3) There is not the slightest 
mathematical evidence so far forthcoming which will enable us to 
distinguish between overlapping group factors and a general factor. 
Some Comments on Mr. Thomson's Paper (pp. 282-285) : C. Spear- 
man. -"For all that can be seen," the "special arrangement" used 
by Mr. Thomson "might involve psychological absurdities. It might 
even reintroduce the general factor by a back door. And in point of 
fact, as my next paper will show, it does both." The Relations be- 
tween Magic and Animism (pp. 285-316) : Careth Read. - Wundt 's 
and Frazer's theories are mentioned. The following topics are dis- 
cussed: (1) Ideas and Practises of Magic adopted by Animism; (2) 
Retrogradation ; (3) Spirits inspire magicians; (4) Spirits operate 
by magic; (5) Spirits are controlled by magic. The Prevalence of 
Spatial Contrast in Visual Perception (pp. 317-326) : W. G. Smith. - 
The object of the paper is to present observations regarding the modi- 
fications in spatial perception which are introduced when a line in 
the visual field, whose length is being estimated, is accompanied by 
another line parallel to it and of varying length. The subjects were 
20 men and 20 women, members of the class of psychology in the 
University of Edinburgh during the summer of 1913. The writer 
concludes: "There is little or no evidence in the general results of 
this investigation dealing with parallel lines that contrast is dis- 
tinctly and generally operative in modifying the apparent length of 
a line. On the other hand, there are certain facts which may be re- 
garded as suggesting that it is present together with other conditions, 
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such as confluence, which in certain situations neutralize its influ- 
ence, but in others permit it to appear. When the subjects are 
divided into groups of men and women it is that the results of the 
former group are more readily interpreted in accordance with con- 
trast, and those of the latter in accordance with confluence. It is 
found that, while the average length of the reproduced is less than 
that of the presented line with both men and women, the tendency 
towards decrease is markedly greater in the group of men. ' ' A Con- 
tribution to the Study of Fatigue (pp. 327-350) : Mat Smith. -The 
problem may be expressed in the following questions: (1) Is it pos- 
sible to measure fatigue objectively? (2) What are the immediate 
effects of fatigue ? Do they differ in any measurable degree from the 
remoter effects ? (3) How long does it take to return to a normal con- 
dition as estimated by an objective standard after undoubted fatigue, 
and what is the nature of the recovery curve? (4) What is the effect 
of fatigue on an already fatigued state? (5) What is the relation 
between fatigue as experienced by the fatigued person and fatigue 
as estimated by some objective standard? The tests used were the 
Dotting Machine Experiment and Mr. McDougall's modified form of 
it ; the windmill, an illusion of reversible perspective ; the learning 
and relearning of nonsense syllables; tapping test for speed. The 
writer concludes from the evidence afforded by these experiments 
that (1) Fatigue as estimated objectively involves two distinct 
phases ; a phase when fatigue acts apparently as a stimulant, so that 
work demanding concentrated attention is done more effectively than 
under normal conditions and a phase of longer duration when the 
body is attempting to make good its losses, which phase is character- 
ized by a general loss of accuracy of aiming, in a weaking of the 
powers of inhibition, as shown by the increase in the number of un- 
controlled dots, in marked loss of the power of concentration, as 
shown by the inability to attend to the words of a list, and in loss of 
retentiveness, as instanced by the inability to reproduce the words 
when the connections have been realized, and in the increased num- 
ber of repetitions required to relearn a group of nonsense syllables. 
(2) The subjective feelings bear no relation to the objective demon- 
stration of fatigue, extremely bad work being not infrequently ac- 
companied by a conviction that it is unusually good. (3) There is 
the suggestion that it is possible to become partially immune to a 
particular form of fatigue. (4) The time taken to return to a nor- 
mal condition after the loss of but a few hours' sleep is dispropor- 
tionately great; and this return is gradual, but irregular. (5) Fa- 
tigue acts on a fatigued state as it does on the normal, i. e., while the 
strain is present there is improvement, but the return to a reliable 
normal is considerably delayed. The Influence of the Form of a 
Question (pp. 351-389) : Bernard Muscio. -The specific aim was to 
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compare certain question forms in regard to their respective influ- 
ence upon answers, it being assumed, as a result of previous experi- 
ments in the psychology of evidence, that the answer to a question 
is under certain conditions partly determined by the question 's form. 
The conclusions are: (1) Changing the indefinite a into the definite 
the article in a question form decreases suggestiveness, decreases cau- 
tion, decreases reliability. (2) Introducing a negative into a ques- 
tion form increases suggestiveness, decreases caution, decreases re- 
liability. (3) Changing a subjective-direction into an objective-di- 
rection question form decreases suggestiveness, decreases caution, 
decreases reliability. (4) Including both the definite article and a 
negative in the one question form, increases the caution and increases 
the reliability of the resulting form compared either with the form 
containing the indefinite article and a negative or with that contain- 
ing the definite article and no negative. (5) Including both the 
objective-direction and a negative in the question form decreases the 
suggestiveness, decreases the caution, and increases the reliability of 
the resulting form compared with that containing the subjective-di- 
rection and a negative. (6) The implicative question form is lower 
than all the other question forms investigated for suggestiveness, 
caution, and reliability. (7) The incomplete disjunction question 
form possesses a relatively high suggestiveness, a relatively low cau- 
tion, and a relatively low reliability. The general conclusion is that 
the most reliable form question is the subjective-direction question 
form which contains neither a negative nor the definite article. Pub- 
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